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Foreword 


C APABLE \ OUNG PEOPLE prepared for teaching will find 
demand for their services in the imn»diate years ahead. 
It 18 almo^ certain that the present otitical need for qualified 
elementary school teachers will continue for many yeara- In addi- 
tJo^ the present shortages of high-school and college teachers in 
mathematic^ science, and technical fields will, according to predic- 
tior^ spread to v^ually all subjecte, as the large numbeis of stu- 
dents now in th^ elementary schools will soon appear in hi^h schools 
and lat«r m coUeges. F urthennore in 1966 the number of children 
of preschool ap was even greater than the number then in the firet 

TeacMn^ as a Career is published as a much-needed service to 

rik * ^nsidering preparation for teaching. In 

It they will find information and judgments on duties, requirements, 
opportunities, satisfactions, and annoyances in t^uihing as a life 

entitled, T eaching as a profession, written bj 
the late ^jamm W. Fraaier, was published by the Office of Edu- 
ction and was later reprinted t^ce. In 1947 a bulletin entitied, 
« a was produced by the same au^ More than 

80,^ wpies were sold. Because eftential data have changed mate- 
rially since 1947, the pr^t bulletin has been written’ to describe 

the occupation as it was seen in March 1955. 

The text of the current bulletin has been almost entirely rewritten. 

^en the 1947 buUetm, and fiom an article ’ 
ilr ^ “ Attractive Career,” by Earl W, Andwson, 

publ^ed in the Nov|lnber 1964 Isnie of School Life, 

I^e mimusmpt was read critically by Haxel F. Gabbard, Qer- 

^feckintosh, and EUgworth TompldU all 
Bu^^tto^ EfUteation. Eevimons^were made in line with their 

E. Blauoh, 

. Acting Assistant Commissioner 

for Higher EdwaHon. 
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Teaching as g C areer 

CHOOfffW A VOCATION 

PEKSON chooses & vocation, his decision 
.p«d hi. worthy houxs for mor. 

oal, . fc, ^ mTwo^ 

fcr ^ to uplor, thorougUl, . po«ibk rocrtiooal 

^all in companson to the years he^iU spend in the one he chooe^ 

^ ^ ^ occupation without ekamining 

cwfuUy all ph^ involved, such as his duties, his living conditioi^ 

^•<!tlom Md anhojMOM in hi. wort Though 

1.5^ T„a“^ *fi >« dioold •cp, Ih. 

10 b ^ and working in one 

job Walla j^irning fot am^^r ^ 

No T^on i. oqo.Il, .ttnlctiy. to u>, two poopl. LiW d» 

“<* b«kgroin.d u« .11 f«tq„ Ui (CLinii^etW 
• pMtiouUr occupuion.l.ohoi« wiU b. . wioi 

success and satisfaction in the long run. 

SBow haikortant Is teacUnf l 

•What does a teaeliM- de? 

•WhatawtlHiwqulmiieDtsforte.d»^ How may I meet them? 

•How esa t («c satlitfsceory emiiisyiiieat in fceschU^T 
•Wh^ salary will 1 receive? 

•What are the r^lremwit i»orlsioos? 

•Wifl I njof teachlDf ? 




- NOW UimTANT H^nACNMOf 

^ twdiiag fa a, to Brtlonrf wdfcTfc At Diwwit. oowt 
SJi-tohool gndo.M h«TC qfant t^lfiOO to (faJT^Kh^S 
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TEACHING A CAREKE 

under tKe j^idance of teachers. College graduatee have used almost 
8,000 days in such learning experiences. Their strengths and weak- 
neasea, their philosophies, attitudes, and skills, and their succesees or 
failures depend to a great extent on the kinds of learning experiences 
^ which they have had. 1 hese learning experiences depended upon the 
, kinds of teaching tp which they were exposed. Their fundamental 
values were developed to a great extent In the schools, the quality 
defiending on the instruction tiiey received. A teacher who leacla 
students to important growUi, achievement, an*d satisfactions in leam- 
4ng is of immeasurable value to his students, community. State, and 
Nation. ' . 

Teachers are in charge of the moet important natural rwource of 
the Nation— its children and youth. The more advanced society be- 
comes, the more it is dependent upon both funpamental elementary 
and specialiaed advanced ihstruction by teachera. Securing human 
improvement through lekming is its greatest need. 

^ The aocumulaiod knowledge and experience of the human race is 
passed down from one generation to another largely tJttough class- 
room teachers who constantly drawvfrom the storehouse « the richest, 
finest, and best in human thinking and feeling. The teacher tmnfimits 
the practical and technical knowledge and skills which have led to the 
hmterial development of the modem world. He develops in his stu- 
dents an appreciation and love for tlie beautiful in the arts. He asaiMs 
in the development of human thought. 

THf fOUCATION rtOOiAM IS THAttNOOUS 

The people of the United Sutee believe thoroughly in education and 
- in the importance of schools. They spent 18 billion dollars for the 
year 1953-^ for school services, school buildings, and interest on 
debts for previously built stmeturee. Eren this large suirt was not 
enough to meet adequately the needs of the schools for that year. 
Constant effo^ are made to provide more money for teachers* - 
salaries and for better housing and instructional facilities for the-^ 

, rapidly increasing nqmbem of students needihg thenv 

^ In the yeiy 1954-55, there were 88,000,000 students in public and 
private schools and coll^^ in the United Statee, taught by approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 teachers. Public elementary and secondary school 
teachers were supervised by 60,000 principals and supervisore under 
(he administration of UfiOO superintendents of sdiools and guided 
by 234,000 school board members. The 200,000 college staff membera 
included 21,000 administratis. The number of eU^tary and sec- 
ondary school pupils is increasing by approxiinMiBly 1,500/KX) a year. 

Twenty-three percent of the entire popgLUioii of the United States 
was enrolled in schools and ooll^ Thia proportion will 
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•Imort C^inly incr^ u lm<t until th»y«r I960, m binhmtM for 
e put 0 years wei» higher llisn for previoue years. There are now 
not nearly ^Ugh elemanury school teacheis, or h%h s> hool teachers 
in »me fubj^ to meA the needs of the schools. The ahortSL-e almost 
ceruinly mil soon mdud. sll high-«ihool subjects and later ».ll^ 
found »n almost ail coUega fields. 

WHAT DOES A TEACHER DO? 

OlfWliNT KINDS OS WOW W TUOflNe ' 

■ a ti» lutnictmg ^Ivartced graduate students in univer- 

There are nursery and kindergarten teachers, elementary and 

:z: ‘^e«tr, "’k**' •7'‘t .-hnidi;; 

utes There are teachers of night classes for adult rrorkeni and 
teachers of slow leamena, gift«| children, socially and emotionally 
m« ad,m»«| p^ls, ^e deaf, the blind, and the mentally and physb 

cussions in social studies. . 

A teacWrissnployedtohelpstudeiltslean.. Itisaseumed that hia 

reUtionahipe with hu students will result in their growing and de. 
wirtolriS”" T"**' >t he were not there. Ueuelly !lhe teacher 

mmviduaL The tsacher u asngmd a particular irade. class, or irrnnn 
and 18 ojtpe^ to relats his teaching to previous instruction S^the 
studente Md to the work which they will have with later teachere ^ 

In the teachmg of some subjects, tiie teacher works with individual ' 
S^dmtm one at a time; in tuier, he guides . group ss o“,' 

than ti^! normally ullis with studenm more 

ban the teacher of typing does, slthough the good social stiidiea w 

better relationships with their classmates and' 
sctivitlL.*”^ «®joym«it m literature, music, creative'art, or physical 

Detailed inatmctional^dutiee of teechers that are fairly common to 
Rinm^r^ *«P»wtod with each pupil, setting np 

preeenting them, helping pupils to meet dilBfeulties h) learning, 
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and testing pupil achievftiients. 


correcti^ writ^ exeroiaea, aadgning work, tewhing how to- 


Teaching activities diflfer considorably among the aevefml grades and 
types of schools. In the nursery school, kindergarten, and other ele- 
mentary grade^ the. teacher usually works with one group of pupils 
during the entire day; in the high school and in dqjartmentaliaed 
• instruction in the upper grades of the elementai7 school he commonly 
meets different groups of pupils during the school day. The work of 
the elementary, school t^her covers a wide range of subjects and 
activities; that of the high-achool teacher, one subject or sometimes 
two or three subjects and activities. Problems of classroom manaire- 
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In the' nanny ashool end kindergutm, a teechn*8 daily work is 

likely to conaist of some of the followiag actiTitiee : 


OrMtliic dilldreii, teechlac Umd to remoTO ud care for wraps, sod 

tb«ii comfortable at play (s otqs tlmae akme and aomeCiines with others) 
ObedEfng dilldren for indlcatloM of lllnwa 

Bniagliit tlM in an ‘^Tity^ pmlod. when children eiOoy looWnf at 

palntiaa. dnwing, boUdlni^ cr draipatlalnt or esplorfnf many materials 

Bnaagtaf them In nnislc, art. rhythms, and ‘Mlseoaeloas" (la which chUdran 

^ talk, listen, p l an, use nnmben and oolora, end many other 
things) 

Arranglnf for their lunch, rest, afternoon naps, and outdoor play periods 

Beading to dilldren 

Thktav dilldnn far a walk 

Preparing ^ildraa to go koae 

Bscofd^ dMersatkms hh^ ttn children 

Pla nnin g and preparing the room for next day 

with tte adiool otsff or mpmTisors In a pinn ^ l ng eeadoo 
Dums os MMMTAtr tCNOOi HAOHM AlOVI lONMAIfW 

the other cleasee of the eleanenUiy echool, a teacher’s daily work 
is likely to ooosst of some of the following activities: 

Oraetlag parapda and dtUdiea 

e 

C^MKklng chOdren for ligaa of maern 

Planalng the day^ work with ddhtrea (the teecher wlU hare dm some 
p ra pia airin g, hot ehlMrsa srUl hare a part) 

Oondoctlng a “work” period, tn whkh children earry oat p»enf they have 
mad^ pwhtpa to dody, dlainma write or isodoce idaya, write ttirrtfis 

or letteiit malm or decorate artldaa. or otbaractld^^ 

Teaching reading, arltemetk, and speOlag indlrlda&lly or in smaU croups 
Hdptng dilldrea l^irora In meskiaf'aad Bdmilim; 

Teadilag mimle, art, Mteratere and seelal stndiss In ways which mr^ interert- 
iBg to ddlArmi aid kite team grow 

Tddag a trip la fiiiliso to atady 

iBfsgtBf to piiy <ai«MdBii er ftte piv 
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Making long-range plana 

Mwtiy ,IU, tb, St0d«.t QoomU o. mm. vtMm, wbich codcmo. tb. 

EnlniiHi., Md t«nlii| own metbodi ud cb)ldr«.'. Uaniiiu to m 
where improrement can be made 

Engaging In planning eonfcrence wltfi ataff of achort or aoperrlaor 
DUTIiS OP HIOH-SCHOOl TIAOWtS 

a » 

The basic instructional duties of the high-school teacher are similar 
in many to those of the Elementary school teacher, but the greater 
maturity the high-school student* requires differences iiHho^each- 
ers p^urea High-schoql teachers’ duties vary iridely because of 
Ae difference u. subj«ito ench ph^l rfncfti^muric, 

fin. erto, euto m«*Miias EngUeh compJri«on, kookkeepin* Leti^ 
home ^nomicfi^ and algebra,! i^tin. 

Meet of tie time of the hiifh-school tewher i. taken up with -i— 

mattor's^^’ ‘’1*1.'!^^"*; up to date in hia iubject- 

matter field, studying methods of teaching, gradinir Daoera. arran^.bdr 

to and casing out ch« Bold IripTS^S^^^^attS^ 

^<»l ataigmnmto or peraonal problema. A anbitantial number of 

tMchers have charge of study halls for an hour a day. Teachers also 

direct plays; w>a^ speech contestants, school athletic teams, or class 

teaiM; act as business manager for activities involving m^y snon 

^the Future Teachers Oub, the science club, or ^Soo 7 g;^; 

or chaperone ^ups attending festivals, conducts, high-schST dTv 

propTims m colleges, or taking trips for other parpoee& ^ 

ti. Jn general find that student interest and achievement tend 

to be highw m electives than in required subjects. Many hiirh 

Itb l-nguag^physica, cCstryTSvan^ 

teach^^**^ mduBtnal arts, businees education, and h^ economics 

t hose su^ 

owns OP AOMMOStlATORS AND MlPfyifotg ' 

IN aiMINTAIV AND UCONOAIT SCNOOU 

^inirttators and aup.rvi.or, « ffr.^ ^ ^ 

wKb group., .uid 
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% 

MtiTitiM in lUr oUasra&ns, uid to ndnnto thoir own snoom in 
JohioTiiy thw^f6««on»l gonla. n» mperriaor opon« the way 

for i^are to baoomo wall infonnod on the findings ofnLareh to 

Z ”** "Xi mathoda of Ztaiction, to atildy 

aohioTamait of Z 

-I- «... 

K immediate administmtiye authority 

n^dZl Among many other duties, t£ 

P pal aneiste in ^ selection and asBignment of teachers. 

to Iwif^ V ftM'Mlping the teacher help the etude^ 

for ThTkftf fSood wUtionahips with parente, 

So2*bSrMr4:*pr^ 

tion. and wtantion, promo- 

U<^ ««Ufn»« .t of «U p«»nnal of tto adiool g.*’ 

viaee nmnagement ^ business affairs, keying of records. ma£L 

*“** maintenance of school buildingTi^d 

z^ior“:dS^Z5 o' - 

Dumi OF COUIM AND UWViRsiry 

TIACHas AND AlMUNISTIAIOSk 

i» oon.g» and uni- 

^^tom^toi, in tbs elemsntaiy ^d^dary tZo^Z 

"^ta, ^ instmction n in more apecialised ideas and under- 
f^dinp^inatrnoacmi. it tl» other toreh. CoIlZ*!!^ 

ril^ylong Lam 

to ei.-ny ‘‘*0 ** ^ elaaaroom jectaring ' 

apand nmelt Bins with Indti d.^ ....s-... 

^ difast . 
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The college teacher normally speeds more time in enlarging his 
own understanding of his subject, in keeping up to date with develop- 
ments m his field, in research, in writing for publication, in lecturing 
to civic and profeeponal groups, and in consultation services to busi- 
ness, industijaJ, scientific, and Governmental organisations than the 
elementary or secondary teacher does. 


In coUeges and universities, the president is responsible for the 
effective operation of the institution in somewhat the same fashion 
M the ^perintendent of schools is for his organisation. In small 
institutions, the dean of the college supervisee the faculty and cur- 
riculum matters, and the dean of students (dean of men or dean 
of womra) ia responsible for the supervision of student activitiee. 
The businees manager looks after the business affairs and usually the 
operation of the college buildings and grounds. The r^strar enrolls 
students and keeps records of their progress. lii the larger institu- 
tions, vice presidents frequently assume the responsibilities mentioned 
atove. Programs of a separate college within a nniversity, such as 
the allege of engineering or the coUege of arte and scienoee, are 
admmist^^adeanofthatcoUege. The larger institutions may 
employ full-time directors of public relations, of adult education 
programs, of eitension service*, or of graduate placement 

WHAT ARE THE REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHING? 

/ HOW MAY I MEIT TNIM? 

^formation on State and local requiremente for teaching, specific 
^ege programs for preparing teachera, and scholarships provided 
for prospective teachers should be available from hi^-echool c«m- 
selors or administratort Copies of State certification requiremente 
and statemente of State scholarship programs can be obtained upon 
request from the State department of education. 


cranncATioN nouinMwn m mi niiuc scmoou 

There are certification requiremente in States of the Natiom 
^ rising steadily. GenerU health certificates are required 
in 26 St^ Seven States permit persons with 1 year of college 
preparation or lees to enter perman^ teediing in the pnblio ele- 
mentary si^ls, tot 26 States require 4 years of preparation. For 
^***°^^*****^*^’ ^ States requite a bachelor’s degree, and 8 
St^re^fi^abovessoondaryi^ States require 

pobhc school edministraton to have a ' 

Ontifioates ere nsoat^ Uibed by tto Stete departmtot of edote- 
tion upon oompUm of reqnitid otoritek' NIoognM teacher edn-' 

catumprqgr^ In tO Ste^ certain soimty or rity iciwa^o^^ 
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or ooUe^ officials, may, issue oertificatee. Veiy few States recognize 
the oeitificata issued in other SUtee, but all recogmze prescribed 

.oouiBM taken m accredited coUe^ Certificates usually are va|id for 

8 yeare to life. I^ewal usuaUy is automate for those teaching, 
but a few States require additional college worfc^ renewal until 
specified preparation is gained. 

In all States certification requirements for teaching in public ele- 
mente^ and swondar^ Aiools inqjude specific courses in professional 
^^lom Almost all of these requirements include some experience 
m rtudent teaching and classes in educational psychology and methods 
of twhmg. In the maj^ty of States the teacher must have had 
si^ific amounts of work in broad general courses, and the secondary 

sch^t^^ mi^ have had specific hours of course work in each 
subject for which he is to be certified. . 

canncATiON uouiumbits in'kivati so^ and in eouiois 

In 19^ ceitifi^tion of teachers in private schools was required in 
o^y 4 Stetes. Requirements of these schools often are similar to 
th<» of the puhhc eohMie. CertificUon of coUege teachete ie rarely 
required except m j*umor colleges in some States. 

LOCAL nouttiMBm 

Many public and priyate echooln-eepeciaUy in the huger citiei,- 
demand ooll^ gr^uation of aU teachere and encourage graduate 

much beyond m i n i m um local requirements. 

P^al requirements for entering and remaining in teaching are 
^ntioned m Uter discussions in this bulletin. In ^neral, if a^stu- 
can do cr^table college work, is sound in body, mind, and char- 

of meeting the minimum requirements of the profession. High 

ahilifci!^ *^”^* 1 ^ ^TAnoement, however^ usually demand superimr 
aWitw^ Rot only thorough knowledge of subject matter butalso 
^ wtelligBiiot, good jmigment, and genuine interest in people are 
highly important m teaching. 

in ^ younjj people who have had experienoe 

ttd who have interi m young pdbple and 
out-of-clasi actiTitiei effectively. 

They' 

alao ooni^ IHK^e, emotioma.stabi^^ 

^ ^ P^rtogy^induatoy, oarefulnea^ cheerful. 

of humor, opeim^idedaflaB, end taot as important tnita 
in taaohere, , ' * 1 . 
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• PftIPAMNO FOR TfACHINO 

t • 

Two but of eveiy three colleges and ^versitiee in the Nation pre- 
pare elementaiy or secondary school teachers, or both. Graduates of 
State-approved curriculums in these institutions are eligible for teach- 
ing certificates without examination in the State approving the cur- 
nculum. Most of the nonpublic teacher education institutions and a 
few of ^ public ones will admit only those students who have good 
high-school grades and recommendation by the high-school principal. 
Some institutions require evidence of good personality traits. 

In choosing an institution in which to prepare for teaching, stu- 
nts should consult catalogs and all other available souroes of in- 
formation freeJy. Months before registration time, they diould in- 
vestigate the general standing of the instituUon, its purposes, its rep- 
utation in teacher education, the quality and length of its prtmm, 

and the cost of attendance. Advance reservations are usually 
necessary. ^ 

A prospective teacher is advised to enter an institution that is ac- 
credited by recognised and appropriate regional or national aoci^t- 
ing MBoci^ons and approved by the State department of education of 
the State in which he plans to teach. The curriculums sh<Mild be in- 
vestigated carefully. He should be certain that upon graduation he 
CM SM^ o^fication for the teaching he wishes to do in the State in 
whi(* he mshes to teach. A college that has an excellent reputation 
in other fields may not maintain a strong program in a specialized area 
of teacher preparation in which the student is interested. College 
catalogs report the associations by which the colleges are accredited. 


msovia nucATioN 


Poswbly more ^n members of any other profession, teachers con- 
tinue their schooling after they begin to work. Teachers who wish to 
raise the level of their certificates or to renew them; who wish to se- 
cure sal^ increase or other promotion, or who wish to keep abreast 
of the constant chan|^ in education take additional coUege courses. 
Th^ are frequently available in extensicm classes dnnng evenings 
and Saturdays, in summer sessions, and other programs. 

- COOT Oa mPAIATION 


m expenses of college students vary greatly among the different 
institutions, according to location, size, repuUtion, and other charac- 
tonstics. UsuaUy expenses are bwest in pubHc, tax-snpported insti- 
tute the student costs per year in hi^edneatioh aver- , 
apd about $ 1 ,^ ^th extronss of from $800 in publfc juniw ooUegis 

for students living at home to more than $4,000 tag fn» spenden 
attending high-tuition schools away from 
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% I 

SCMOUAIMIM lot flACNftS 

educ»tion were anileble in 80 SUtw 
numter o/ jean (lunally 2 to 4 years) in the SUto grantL 

r ,T «J.oU«hips for teacher p«p- 

arat on. Ahn^ all eollegee hare loan funds and work opportunitiL 

infonnation 

nLt “«i Boholarahip, loan, and emploV- 

ment opportunities available. " * 

HOW CAN I OfT SATOFAaOIY IMPIOYMENT IN TfACHINOf 

la^‘ Portage of elemen. 

ta^ school teacher^ and of high-school and college teachers of matho- 

“1““^ ^ tedinical subjects. Almost any high^Khool sen- 
ior now planning to enter a teacher education programMn be assured 

of ^p „ym«t as„el«nm.u,y 

by tte Ume he can become well qualified for such a pooition, especially 

colCpI^meLViTce^ 

enroUraente continue to rieej high-echool enroU- 

^ ®»rollmenta will almost double in the 

ie not mCh”* P“Wic school teaching 

“‘oro than half the approximately 150,000 new 

that will be needed each year for the next 10 years. Colleges wUI face 
an equally serious shortage at a later date. 

sHotTAoi AM) ovnsumr or riACHaa 

nporti were received from 602 college place- 
m^^cem (M percent of all in the United State) indicatiii the 
tkT^a m elementary and secondary school teaching in which 

^y found a shortage of techera, an OTecsnpply, or an even balance 
bMwm supply ^ demand. Table I lists the number reporting on 

f™.L^if ““ ‘hoae reportingwtelmd 

I«M “ ««t«pply, or an sy«i bdanoe as of November 

Many colleges 

ot prepare t^ers mall of the aresslistsd. Others had no grad- 

pI««H«t cOcm. reported „ wm that 
lU of theiE 1M4 gradnatca prspand for toMhing, who wore OToilable, 
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had secured teachingpodtiona. Many others reported onlj one or two 
graduates unable to secure empld^ment as teachen. FrequenUy un- 
emp oyment came from poor coUege grades, too hi^ apedallaation in 
abttle Uught subject, unwillingnesa to teach more than a few miles 
from home, too high salary demands, inability to make a good im- 
preesion in interview, lack of salesmanship, advanced age, or, in a 

few cased because of racial, social, religious, or other discriminations 
practiced by the employfers of 


'Sf * »«**iwriunr am> wcoMMtv icMOOi mm nrt 

im* nATB, AS KPomD iy ios coumi « 
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, From taUe I the followup ocmchiaums nonm evident ; 

(1) There was a w b eta nti al abortage of teachMs in n^rnwry ■lA/wj* 
kiMwgartena, elementary achoold giadee 1 throu|^ J. eod SThS 
iwhools m agxicaltuie, chmiuatry, o oBwnerc ial enbleetai hone eoestoei. 
lod music, tdiyacal edueetien lor women, ami 

for school hbranane. In aU of thees fiekia, diortagHri 
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tt p«rc«,t of eh, pUc«,mt offlcm «p,rti„g „„ «eb t™ 
“’’““P!’'’' ”* "P”^ *>7 T P«~"t or I Jrf 

(9) Th«» wu modir.1, ahortag, of teacher. In an, biolocv En<r 

'p^- 

falda ^ Plecemant offlcera reported a ahorfage in theee 

(») The aopply aeemed about equal to the demand in French. Ger 

^ proportion of phcoment ^^Bcere reportinir an over- 

^ ^ proportion reporting a shortage 

(87) T“ ^ P*^ntage reporting ovennipply 

(87) graatar than the percentage reporting a shortage (2?) 

*«JicnoH nK>OMits • 

V. ""<**’• *•“ •opotyirion of the 

ability to * ^•‘^er’b employment depends upon hia 

^^^iob ”P >« >" “wh»t it tab,” to do a 

cneoKM upon by employers includes grades made in ooUece. BT^r,- 
g^y rocommendations corering in- 

iMnov«MNT m oKTANr rucfs 

** it ia for a teacher to 

^ hi* home. n» 

it i» tor him to more out of ^ 

fiobitb in 0^ p«, of fti t,,,^ . <{ualifying 

SMVlCi ^ 


mdnntea in^ ^ • pl^'Ciiwtit ofloer who 

^ruuMtm mCo tmchhg pomtaona by helping aohool offidals 
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hnd temchera Some colleges chti^ the teacher a small fee for this 
service; many offer it free, the placement officer interviews those 
wishing teaching positions, collects information and judgmwita about 
each for the use of employers, reoeires written *nd 
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fmiumtly h.gh-KlK»l ««h,™ „ov, i„,„ coll,,rHx«iti2 .f,„ ob- 
tAinmg one or more years of graduate preparation. 

WHAT SAUIY WILL I ilCIfVI? 

^ool district rary widely in initial aalariee paid, in the amounts 
,, of th. .nnua] mcr«u», ti. number of etepe in the eehedule, and in 
the additional amount paid teachers for additional colle^ prepara- 
tion. Most salary echedulee provide for an automatic increase in 
sal^w each y^r; a few schools determine the salary of each teacher 
on the basis of his teaching effectiveness. 

BMW^TAIY and MO)NOAtY SCNOOi tAUUSM 

t filing are moderate. In 1965 the annual salarire 

for ranged from below $2,6<X) in a few States to 

^ ^^1 average was about $3, (XX). Most school 

year. 

The tope of there schedules, reached usually after 8-lo years, renim 
from $8,(K)0 to $9,000, with nW schedulre stopping mir $5^ T 

In gnnrnil the 
“•*"* Il'“ 0>' smiller om*. 

„/T;. « I".”*?’ '«<*«" i” «*^h 

m^fo,^ ^ N.W York mom thM doubl. in ^ 

^ «eh«lul« tor toKhen with b«h«lor-« d»m«. in lu-« 

, TJT**”* * “*Pi ■=*'« of from loS) to 

popuUtion, 18 itopa .remging $162 a atop. In 1058^64 the 

IS to^on itaacbedula, aTM»giD«$lI8 a atop. 

» “>"Y KheduK bj «„ of citv 

for tiui Umted ^t« and for each of four regio^ This indi^^ 

in that year. Many 

of the large school district achedulre provide for the payment of a^ 
^ tWad!!^ *S00 to $600 to thorn, holding 

*^'^*l** *** tCHOOl HAOUNQ AND p|HM OCCUDA TIO NI 

ar^'tn^ ‘*®! A«ocUtion «port«l 

wage anninl Hrmnga tor Kmal groups of worksra aa tollows; 

‘^■•NaahttwreeN«e«»Sw-a,--,„M^s^ 

la a NatvftvtNa at «a«aore nafc «m 


t® ^ Other tztreM 
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teachers $8,430; all persons working for wage* or- aalariee $3.’428; 
employees in manufacturing $3,888 ; cirilian employeee of the Federal 
Oovemme^nt ^8,950 ; and, for the previous year, dentils $7,820. Uwrers 
$8, ( 30, and physicians $18,432. 
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AOMMOnATOtr lAlAtNB 

High-«chool principAla in larger Bchools receire Mlariw' from f5,000 
to aboT« 110,000 a yw.- Superintendents of sciiools receive from 
$8,000 in Kime of the medium -sized cities to fi25,000 or more in a few 
large or«^ In the United State, in 1&M-56 Uie median annual salaries 
of supermtendenti of school* in citie* with population of more than 
JVOO.OOO were $20,000; in those of from 1(X\000 to &00.U00, $16,130. 

couaoa rtaoiMtr tALaatts 

Usudly college, psy top nlariee conaiderablj higher than those 
found in public school* for tww'her* with the dwfor’* degree or ?U 
equivalent (8 year* beyond the bachelor’s degree) . Smaller and finan- 

cially w^ colleges frequently pay lower Vlarifw than better public 
®c^HooIb cio* ' - ^ 

The Bulletin of the American AsotKiation of Universitv Ih^>fea»o^s 
^porui imrtructional salaries in 40 selected c^lleg« and'unirereiti«i 
for jw im-Al Th«e salaries range<l from $S300 to $3.6iX) 
for beginm^ teachers (undoubtedly soui'e with master’s and some 
aith doctors d^r^) and maximum alaries from $6,(XX) to $l7,i}00. 
At 7 imitations mMimimis of mow than $10, (XK). 

A report by the National EdiK-ation Aaeodation reveal* that for the 
yw 1952-^ the salaries of 417 college* and universities ranged 
frtm mediaitt of between $3,083 to $3,317 for beginning teachere to 
median top salaries between $8,430 and $7,600. EighUwn mstiUiUon* 
reported median top aaJaries between $10,000 and $17,099 for ex- 
penenced teachrt^ Administrative officers’ aalarim in many school* 
were from $6,300 to $28,000 for that year SaUri« in higher educa- 
tion ^ve been raised from 5 to 10 peixent during the past 2 yeak ' 

WHAT All THf IffTIIIMiNT PiOVISK^tS FOt TlACHItS? 

AU public school^and mo^ nonpublk school teachers are protected 
by retirement progr^ras. The» program* are usually supported by 
annud payments of from $ to T perceoL of the teacher’s salary, 
matched 1^ u equal payment by his wiployer. A teacheris annual 
reUmnent aUowance in the better systems is in direct proportion 
to the en^t that hes been paid into the sy^em for him at the 

of h» retirement. For teachers who have paid into the fund for 

TO or more years, the annual retirement inoonm range from lees than 
1100 a month to two-third. of the last leeching salary income, de- 
peiK^^ the a« of retiwnie^ 

the fu^ aid tim amounts paid into the fuiKl by the te^dier ^ 

by his employing board. In 8 States, in 1964, all public school t^- 
«rs woe ooTwed hj the Federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 
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commonly referred to as “social security ” In most of these States, 
the teach^ were in State retirement systems also.’ 

Increasingly retirement programs are adding death and disability 
insurance features and provisions for splitting retirement agreemente 
. to protect both a teacher and his wife, or even his children if he dies 
portly after he retires. Many State laws also provide ior protection 
from loss diife to injury while on duty thni'ugh workmen’s ojmpensa- 
tion laws. jGroup life, health, or accident insurance programs are 
wholly or partly financed by some schools. 

Very little retirement credit in one State may be used toward re- 
tirement under another SUte system. Efforts are being made for 
more reciprocity. “Social security” credit may be transferred upon 
^ployment to any school under that ^stem. Cr^it in the Teachers’ 
Retirement and Annuity Association <a nonprofit company handling 
retiiment programs for about 600 colleges and private schools) may 

alTO be transferred to any school that is a member of that program. 

In most retirement programs the teacher may retire because of ill- 
ness, or after some 30 years of teaching service, at about 66 years of 

1^, or even earlier. State compulsory retirement ages range from 
to 70. 

WILL I ENJOY TEACHING? 

A* was now earliw, what uttracta on. pawn in twching may be 

nnattractive to another, but theft are certain likea and abilities which 

most (eachere mnat have to be happy in their work. The person who 

Jr*® “ j ptobnMy find teaching nneatiafaetory. These 

likes axd labilities are : 

III people and in doing things for them. 

(2) lolerance and patience with others, especially with those who 
are slow m understanding one’s ideas and in foUowing them, and with ' 

people whose ideas differ from one’s own. 

(3) Skill in working cooperatively with others and in getting others 

to work cooperatively with him ^ 

^ ^touBiaam in, guiding young folks to explore now fields and 
toUBock the ^oors to knowledge. 

0 (6) Physical health and energy so that the demands of young peo- 
pie can be met without producing contimioiis ftitigue. 

(6) Ability to take suggestions from others and to follow and w 
them wi^y. 

(7) FadUty in comprehending a large unit of work or thonght. 

(8) Enjoyment in books and in reading. . 
with 


' 4 ^ 
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(10) AbUity and willingn« to deteimine how well students an 
progresfiuig. 

ii important thing in teaching is what 

cocA IS doing i^er than what the teacher is doing. 

(12) Kealmtion ^t faiowledge is important to people only as 
it mftkss A diff6rAnc8 m thoir livAfiL 

excellent wey for t otndent to diecoTer gome of the utiefactioiu 
and annoj^ he my 6nd In teaching ie to work ae a^Ller with 
. pnupe of boy. and girla. . Temshing a Sanday wshool cI..^ connaeling 
m a amnmer camp, auperaimng pUygroond actiTitiea, aid aaeiatW 
a cluamm teac^r in lua work ahould aid him in deciding whethab 1^ 

ZIh ^ . ■n« judgmenta of temAeia, frienda, 

Soice^*^”” Aonld alao aaaiat him in determining hia vocational 

b gener^, the pbuea of teaching which are attractiTe to moat 
^pte are job aecmityt the chance to work with yonng people and to 
help t^ grow, the reapect ahown teachata, and the warm^ppreoia- 

^ •*“ *“i«fn^given 

t V»ehere appr^te the relatiTely abort hoorg on the job, the 
gui^er va^ona Aat are much longer thm, thoei common in <iher 

““ with knowledge, i^ 

boo^aodother opportumtieg for gelf-improrement. 

AMys^temheta aa a group impoae long hour, of work n 
^TM m order to aoympliA their ainys the tpeciflc honm th^ 

Zjb oJ'” «• W thy in moat other voationii TewihW 
UTO^offen^ oomforuble, and attnmtim working con*!S 

and putioipatioD In a oooperatiwiocial nnder- 
to “P«>ro« the Hatkm. -Many t««hem pria. the clumce 

^lemnc otpemoivemlMioimhip; whoUndaptamimin 

*i*! who «« gm p«,pl, to^^.;^ 

o.ssssassrjasf* “■ ™* "-.on, », 

y pleg^ in fBothar, -nm wdl«,pm,d ihmiiar can ^ 

atoto udule he ^nspnm to most 
fawotwr with cdy . beehelcrt 
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